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Humane Films 
For Rent or Sale 


For these “proven” subjects in 
silent pictures— 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


illustrating Longfellow’s poem of 

the same title, which has been 

shown probably more widely than 

any other film illustrating kindness 
to animals 


and 


IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


showing the practical work of the 

Massachusetts S. P. C. A., its Rest 

Farm for Horses at Methuen, and 
the Angell Animal Hospital 


Address 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 


FEDERA 


LIBERTY 
2426-2497 


15 EAST ST. * BOSTON, MASS. 


Ernest A. Byron 


FUNERAL HOME 


“Where Friendship Dwells 
and Proves Itself” 
684 STATE STREET 


Springfield Massachusetts 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


CUTICURA ? 


Use mildly medicated Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment to cleanse face thoroughly—aid in 
softening Blackhead Tips for easy removal 
—help relieve externally caused PIMPLES. 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Undertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—C AMBRIDGE 


City and out-of-town service 


Have you received your copy of the illustrated 


HUMANE CALENDAR FOR 1942 


20 cents each; two for 35 cents; three for 50 cents; 12 for $1.75; postpaid to 
one address. If sent separately, the price is 20 cents each. 


Address, Secretary, AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Anima!s, 1941, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1956, 1937, 19.9 and 

1940, bound volume, each ............ 75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 1.00 


Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 
5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 3% $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth .......... 50 cts 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. $0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ..... > aa 
The Horse’s Prayer scoops 


The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50.......... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1.00 per ed 
The Dog—lits Care in Health and Disease .60 


Suggestions for Feeding Dogs ........... — 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 
What the Chained Dog Says ...... 
“Don’’ and Hus boy Scout Friends, J. P. 

Boots’ Day, Wiay, fer two boys and three 

th 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts, 

About the Bird 

The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ...... cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.1 and 2 $0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ — eS 
The Air-Gun and the Birds .............. 
The Care of Caged Canaries............ _, eel 


About the Cat 


The Cat—lts Care in Health and Disease.$0.60 per 100 


Do Not weave Luour Cat to Starve ...... ou * 

Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ........... 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. “ 


About Other Animals 


The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 30 cts. .... paper, 7 cts 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp.$1.00 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp, .... 50 “ “* 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 1.00 “ “ 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals 50 “* ** 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 

Hints on the Care of Cows .............. 
Directions for the Care of Swine ........ a * 


Professor Frog's Lecture, 8 pp. ........ .73 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............. 30 “ “ 


The Jack London Club 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........$0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry’ .30 “ 


a Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan 


De Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? 
Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. .. cose OS 
Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 
Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. 
Humane Education 
The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley.. Free 
Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 
The Ketat.on oc the Muome to Ciomraccer 
Formation, br. Francis H. Kuwiey ... Free 


Humane sdaucation and Spiritual Values, 


Dr. Rowley Bree 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley eececese Free 
Care and Kindness for Our 

rriends, o2 pp., paper covers, many 

.-10 cts. each; twelve for $1.09 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 10 cts.; twelve for 1.00 


‘he Leacher’s Helper in Humane 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 


Gubert, 40 py. lirsl alu secOuu 

“be Kind to peunanis ...... eacn Zu cl. 
The Humane Dr. Francis H. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for 


school use) Sarah J. Eddy..............cloth, $1.20 
A Place for Pets, play .......2 cts, each; six for ic. 
ihe b—kK—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten tor Jide, 
“And a Lictle Child Shall Lead Them,” 


| 3 cts. each; ten for de, 
Vil Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; Live for 10 cts. 
The Best Gift, play .......2 cts. each; six tor 10 cts, 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 
How to Teach It 
Outlines ot Study in Humane Education 1.08. 
Early Lessons im Kindness or Cruelty .. 50 “ “ 


A Talk with the Teacher .......... 
Our Love tor Animals, a short radio 

2 cts. each; 1.00 “ “ 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ...... 
Need of Humane Education Societies 

and Methods of Forming Them ....... 
How to Organize a Society for the 

Incidents about Animals, by Geo. x. 


Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson ..3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 


‘Be Kind to Animals Buttons,’’ three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
ciety, or 8. P. C. A. $1.00 per 100 


Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1,00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
*‘Band of Mercy” pennant ........ int 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, s. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ..... os Wee 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... mo“ 4% 
Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ ™ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ver 100 


Pree 
Free 


or $1.00 
for 1.00 
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{N 1868, AND FOR FORTy- “ONE 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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What this world-wide war is meaning 
to numberless animals, those still used 
in spite of all the tanks and planes, and 
the cattle, sheep and swine and fowl of 
the over-run lands, we shall never know. 
The mystery of animal suffering is one 
of life’s unsolved and insoluble problems. 


It is difficult to believe that the num- 
ber of robins in the United States is 
exceeded by the redstart, oven-bird and 
red-eyed vireo. The robin is the bird we 
see so constantly about our homes. These 
other birds spend most of their time in 
more crowded and mountainous sections. 


In the observance of World Humane 
Day, the Burma (India) Humanitarian 
League, at its recent annual meeting 
started a new endeavor to abolish the 
animal sacrifice in the Kali Temple at 
Ingalone. Support also was given to a 
new organization for the protection of 
bullocks and buffaloes. 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, co- 
operating with the other humane organ- 
izations of the State and the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Public Safety, will 
soon have for public distribution the 
necessary directions and regulations for 
the care of animals in case of air raids. 


Dr. Rowley wishes he could acknowl- 
edge all the beautiful Christmas and 
New Year cards that have been sent him. 
He deeply appreciates this kindness and 
devoutly wishes he could write a letter 
to each of those who have so graciously 
remembered him, All they have wished 
him of happiness and cheer he heartily 
returns to each of them. 


Abraham Lincoln 


A thousand years hence, no story, no 
tragedy, no epic poem will be filled with 
greater wonder, or be followed by man- 
kind with deeper feeling than that 
which tells of his life and death. 

HENRY WATTERSON at Algonquin Club, 
Boston, Feb. 12, 1903 


His heart was as. great as the world, 
but there was no room in it to hold the 
memory of a wrong. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


He is our ‘Father Abraham’ belonging 
to us, his fellow-citizens, for ideals, for 
inspiration, and for affectionate regard; 
but he belongs now also to all mankind, 
for he has been canonized among the 
noblest of the world’s heroes. 


GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


In his life he was a great American. 
He is an American no longer. He is one 
of those giant figures, of whom there 
are very few in history, who !ose their 
nationality in death. . . . I wonder 
whether I will be forgiven for saying 
that George Washington was a great 
American, but Abraham Lincoln belongs 
to the common people of every land. 


LLOYD GEORGE 


Washington’s name is, and forever 
will remain, the priceless heritage of all 
Americans. He was the Father of his 
Country, and had that loftiness of char- 
acter, that purity of purpose, that solid- 
ity of judgment, which command the 
admiration of the world. But one other 
name, that of Lincoln, is linked with his 
in the affections of his countrymen. 


‘HENRY WADE ROGERS 


The Keenest Pain 


HERE is a fine passage in one of 

Zangwill’s books. He describes a 
Temple open to the winds where stands 
a wondrous statue with a face that is 
beautiful in its eternal calm. The winds 
from far and near sweep round the pal- 
ace laden with the pain of the world, 
but the statue hears them not; eternal 
calm is on its face. 

Until one day its ears are opened, and 
it hears the message of the wind—it 
hears the cry of the world’s vast woe. 
And the pain of the statue is greater 
than the pain of the whole world, for it 
hears but it cannot help. 

Keen as is the pain of a thousand 
hearts at the sufferings that they know 
day by day are laid upon the patient and 
defenseless animals that man has 
brought within his power, keener still, 
and harder far to bear, would be the 
pain could we lift no hand, speak no 
word to lessen those sufferings. We, 
thank God, can act. We can speak at least 
in behalf of kindness and justice. We can 
write the letter that may move someone 
stronger than we to utter his voice. And 
yet, more to be pitied than Zangwill’s 
moveless statue with the cry of the 
world’s pain ringing through its heart, 
is the man or woman who can hear that 
cry and in selfish indifference let it ring 
on unheeded. 


Abraham Lincoln’s place in history is 
assured, All the symbols of this world’s 
admiration are his. He is embalmed in 
song, recorded in history, eulogized in 
panegyric, cast in bronze, sculptured in 
marble, painted on canvas, enshrined in 
the hearts of*his countrymen, and lives 
in the memories of mankind. 


BIsHop JOHN P. NEWMAN 
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At the Zoo 


Salvatore Marsiglia 


Leo, the lion, paces forth in his cage 

Staring with eyes that are yellow and bright; 

What, in their depths, but a smouldering 
rage, 

What, but the thought of a deep jungle 
night? 


Here, in confinement, the tiger stalks; 
Beside him a leopard, gaudy and sleek; 
There, a gorilla ponderously walks; 
There, hordes of monkeys, futile and weak. 


Hark to the sound of a macaw's cry; 
Hark to the flapping of colorful wings; 
Gaze on a peacock majestically by— 
Gaze on a horde of imprisoned things! 


Here are the living who live in the past, 
Once free and unhampered by curious men. 
View them unfeelingly where they are cast— 
One day they will rise triumphant again! 


Why She Stays Away 


Readers of Our Dumb Animals are 
familiar with our Jack London Club, an 
organized protest against the cruelty in 
training animals for stage and screen. 
A letter recently received contains the 
following pertinent paragraph: 

“Please enroll me as a member of the 
Jack London Club. I never do go to 
movies using animals anyway, for my 
husband owned a theater for seven years 
and I have spent winters in Hollywood 
and know what animals suffer.” 

For particulars about the Jack London 
Club, with its 814,023 members, write to 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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“I’m Not Trapping” 


RICHARD DUTTON 


chair, slowly removed his pipe from 
his lips, and said, 

“No, son, I’m not doing any trapping 
this year—nor any other year that I 
know about. I ain’t set a trap for ten 
years come December.” 

“Why,” I protested, “I heard that you 
once took the biggest bear pelt ever seen 
around here. And isn’t it true that you 
once caught a pure white beaver?” 

“Yes,” he said, with a slow smile, “I 
did that. I still have both of those skins. 
But I’m not at all proud of them.” 

“Why?” I asked, hoping to hear a 
story. 

For response he bent over and rolled 
up his right trouser leg, exposing his 
ankle. An ugiy bump ran across his ankle 
on both sides and the skin around it was 
that bluish color peculiar to old scars. 

“I stepped into a trap myself,” he 
explained pointing to the scar. “A bear 
trap. It near killed me.” 

“Tell me about it,” I urged. 

“I had seen bear signs over by Beaver 
Brook.” the old fellow began, puffing on 
his corn-cob, “so I set a trap there. I 
stretched wire around it so’s to keep 
anyone from stepping in it. Even posted 
signs saying there was a bear trap set 
there.” 

“One winter night I went out to look 
at the trap. I had “Rocky,” my dog, 
along with me. There was quite a bliz- 
zard blowing; it was cold enough to 
freeze the tail off a brass baboon, and 
I wasn’t feeling any too spiffy to begin 
with. I had just gotten over a bad cold. 

“The snow blew in my face so much 


Tone old man settled back in his 


TOO OFTEN THE VICTIMS OF CRUEL STEEL TRAPS 


that at last I couldn’t see where I was 
going. When I thought I was pretty 
near the trap I called Rocky over to me 
so he wouldn’t step in it and began feel- 
ing around with my feet for the wire. 
Had my lantern with me, of course, but 
it warn’t much help in that storm. 


“Like a blundering old fool that I was 
I never figgered that the snow had 
drifted up over the wire. I stepped right 
plump into the trap. Worst thing that 
ever happened to me. 

“Well, sir, I tried unclamping those 
great steel jaws with my hands but I 
couldn’t budge them. Rocky was still at 
my side, whining. I tried sending him 
back to camp ’cause then Jim and Charlie 
would know that something was wrong 
and come out after me. At last he went 
but you could tell he didn’t want to 
leave me. Rocky was a good dog. 


“Then my lantern went out. I didn’t 
miss the light so much, but it had kept 
my hands warm. Then my leg began to 
throb fit to bust. Up till then it hadn’t 
pained much but just felt hot and numb. 

“My hands and face got so cold that 
I thought I was going to freeze before 
anyone could find me. The pain in my 
leg kept getting worse and worse. I 
couldn’t stand it any longer and began 
to whimper like a baby. 

“Rocky managed to find his way back 
to camp and his scratching made Jim 
open the door. He and Charlie near had 
a fit when they saw poor, old Rocky all 
alone. They bundled up and came out 
looking for me. When they found me I 
was more dead than alive. Rocky was 
an old dog and the trip through the 
storm had exhausted him. He died that 
night. 

“Well, I was laid up a long time with 
that bad leg, and I had plenty of time to 
think. And I couldn’t help thinking that 
every time an animal—beaver, bear or 
what have you—steps into a trap he goes 
through the same thing I did, only I got 
out of it with my skin and they gener- 
ally don’t. And another animal, a dog, 
had given up his life so that I might 
escape from a trap. That’s why I’m not 
settin’ any traps this year—or any other 
year!” 


Smart Boys 


According to the Associated Press, 
Bobby Hardy, five, and his younger 
brother walked into the city hall of 
Quincy, Illinois, recently, and asked 
Police Clerk Jack Pottel: “Have you any 
floors we can scrub?” 

“Why?” asked the clerk. “Well,” said 
the boy, “it’s like this. We got a dog, but 
no dollar for a license.” They got the 
job, and the dog got the license. 
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Care of Pets During Air Raids 


HE following excerpts are from the 
"[[evrvtietted Manual on Care of Ani- 

mals during Air Raids, recently issued 
by the Planning and Technical Division of 
the Massachusetts Committee on Public 
Safety under authority of the Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

Chester L. Churchill, director of the Plan- 
ning Division, and Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
president of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
headed the committee which drew up the 
instructions to aid animal owners in the 
state. 

The official instructions follow: 


CHAPTER I. 


General Directions for the Care of 
All Animals 


1. Keep calm. Panic may be fatal to you 
and your animal. 

2. Keep animals under control. This is 
the owner’s responsibility. 

3. Observe strictly all fire prevention 
orders. 

4, Learn to use first-aid on injured ani- 
mals. 

5. Handle carefully when in great pain. 
Use heavy gauntlet gloves or wrap in a 
blanket so that the animal cannot bite. 
Keep face away from injured animal’s 
head. 

6. Handle gently when bones are broken. 
Keep animal on uninjured side and impro- 
vise splints. 

7. Stop bleeding by pressure. Use a snug 
bandage or a tourniquet. Do not leave a 
tourniquet on for more than twenty minutes 
at a time. 

8. Treat burns promptly. Cover with 
tannic acid jelly or strong cold tea. 

9. Do not probe for deeply-imbedded for- 
eign bodies. 

10. After the all-clear signal, when the 
occasion warrants, consult your veteri- 
narian. 


CHAPTER II. 
Horses and Cattle 
Control of Horses on the Street 


1. Keep your horse under control. 

2. When an air-raid alarm sounds, drive 
to the right-hand curb or to an empty lot. 

8. Set the brakes of your vehicle. 

4. Lock the front and rear wheels with 
chains or strong ropes. 

5. Unhitch your horse. 

6. Tie horse securely to rear of your ve- 
hicle, using nine-foot tie-rope snapped 
around neck and through bit-ring. 

1. Tie rope should be enough to permit 
head to reach the ground. 

8. Leave bit in horse’s mouth. 

9. Put on feed-bag containing grain. 

10. Tying horses to police and fire-signal 
boxes, hydrants, lamp-posts, traffic signs, 
ete. is strictly prohibited. 


Control of Horses in Stables 
1. Be prepared for proper action against 
fires, particularly from incendiary bombs. 
2. Use quick release devices to insure 


rapid evacuation of horses and cattle from a 
burning building. 
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3. Keep runways clear of all vehicles and 
other obstructions. 

4. Blindfold horses during the emergency. 

5. Observe all instructions issued by 
wardens of the Public Safety Committee. 
Have pails of water and sand always in 
readiness. Keep surplus straw and grain 
off the stable floor. 

6. Provide for day and night watchmen, 
well-drilled in precautionary measures, to 
be on duty at all stables. 


7. Provide a small supply of prepared 
food for emergency feeding. 

8. Treatment of dogs for FEAR: 

Mild cases—Use sodium bromide: 

Dosage: (Small dogs, 2 grains), (Me- 
dium-sized dogs, 5 grains), (Large dogs, 
10-15 grains). Repeat .dose if not quiet 
within an hour or two. 

Severe cases—Use nembutal capsules. 

Dosage: One capsule to each eight pounds 
of body weight will induce sound sleep if 


PRESIDENT ROWLEY READING THE OFFICIAL RULES AND REGULA- 
TIONS FOR ANIMAL CARE DURING AIR RAIDS TO JOHN 
J. CONROY, 10, OF ROXBURY, MASS., AND “SKIPPER” 


7. Away from cities, during raids, horses 
and cattle should be kept in open fields, 
weather permitting. For winter, if pos- 
sible, an open corral with shed accommo- 
dations should be provided for the use of 
animals accustomed to being continually 
housed. 


CHAPTER III. 
Dogs 

NOTE: Dogs will not be permitted in 
public air-raid shelters: 

1. License or identification tags should be 
worn at all times—license tags are best. 

2. Keep all dogs under strict control— 
this means yard dogs chained; and house 
dogs confined to one room. Do not under 
any circumstances turn dogs loose. 

3. Exercise your dog near home. 

4. Take dogs with you to private shelters 
—in basement or wherever shelter is lo- 
cated. 

5. Keep dogs restrained by a leash. This 
will protect your dog. 

6. Keep drinking water available. 


given on empty stomach. Nembutal may 
be obtained through a prescription from 
your veterinarian. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Cats 


NOTE: Cats will not be permitted in 
public air-raid shelters: 

1. Use collars or harnesses with identi- 
fication plates, not only during air raids, 
but during the war emergency. 

2. Confine cats to one room and do not 
permit to wander. They are timid and 
grow panicky when any unusual noise 
occurs. 

3. If cat climbs out of reach, seek safety, 
and after “all clear” signal, contact local 
animal welfare organization. 

4. Treatment in mild cases of FEAR, a 
1% grain tablet of amytal given by mouth 
to an eight-pound cat will induce sleep an 
quiet. 

5. Take cats with you to private shelters 
—in basement or wherever shelter is lo- 
cated. 
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6. Provide sturdy baskets or carriers for 
cats. Do this also for small dogs. 

7. Meet sanitary needs by a box of ashes, 
sand, sawdust, earth or cut-up newspapers. 

8. Keep drinking water available. 

9. Provide small supply of canned meat 
or fish for emergency feeding. 


CHAPTER V. 
Caged Birds 

1. Provide small wooden box cage for 
canaries. For parrots and other large 
birds, use sturdy wicker basket of propor- 
tionate size. 

2. Remove to safest room in building. 

3. Cover cage. 

4. Particular attention should be given 
to properly ventilated coverings for protec- 
tion from weather extremes. 

Additional information and assistance can 
be obtained from the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston (Tel. 
Longwood 6100) or its branches through- 
out the state, working through the agency 
of the Massachusetts Committee on Public 
Safety. 


Truly Thankful 
Judy Van der Veer 


Oh | am truly thankful 

For what | see of peace; 

The hens around my dooryard, 
The snowy ducks and geese, 


The pond down in the pasture, 

The tree that leans to look, 

The hills that hide the hunted deer, 
The canyon and its brook, 


The calf asleep where sun is warm, 

The kittens in the hay— 

For these and all things like them, Lord, 
I’m grateful on this day. 
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Animal Swimming Champions 


Ww. J. 


E think of fish as the sea 
WW eweters birds as air travelers 

and “animals” as living on dry 
land. But nature has developed many 
species of each class which thrive out of 
their supposed element. 

Thus some fish spend much time on 
land and even skim through the air; 
there are birds who cannot fly, or who 
are more at home on land or water; and 
animals, like the bats, whose powers of 
flight are remarkable. There are almost 
countless mammals, to say nothing of 
reptiles and insects, which are great 
swimmers. Many of them descended 
from land-dwelling ancestors who were 
forced long ages ago to seek refuge in 
the water; they have been equipped by 
nature for life in the new element. 

Some, like the whales and porpoises, 
have become entirely aquatic. Fins have 
replaced legs. Helpless on land, they 
quickly die if stranded. 

The walrus, seal and sea-lion are 
prominent members of another group of 
sea-going mammals. Feeding on marine 
life, they may cruise for months in the 
open ocean without touching land. Slow 
and awkward away from the water, their 
legs have become flippers which are more 
efficient in swimming than walking. 
They are born on the wave-swept rocks 
and actually have to learn to swim. 

Then comes a large group of animals 
which, though less completely adapted to 
marine life and still possessing good 
“land legs,” nevertheless spend much of 
their time in the water. They are quite 
amphibious, at home in two elements. 
An outstanding example is the beaver, 


THOUGH SPENDING MONTHS WITHOUT TOUCHING LAND, SEA 
LIONS CANNOT SWIM AT BIRTH 


BANKS 


who sleeps and works on land, finds his 
food there, even makes extensive over- 
land journeys. 

Mother nature, in furnishing the 
beaver’s equipment for pond life, has 
given him webbed hind feet, a rudder- 
like tail and a self-oiling waterproof 
coat. His ears and nostrils are valvular. 
Like the otter, who can catch fast fish, 
he is able to stay submerged for aston- 
ishing periods. 

The ungainly hippopotamus, like the 
crocodile, can lie all day in sluggish 
African rivers with only small bulges 
containing eyes and nostrils above the 
surface. The hippo possesses the almost 
unique ability to control his own buoy- 
ancy, floating like a balloon or sinking 
to the bottom like a stone. Competent 
observers claim that he can even run 
along the bottom of the river. 

Of those animals which cannot be 
classed as amphibious, and are essenti- 
ally land dwellers, many nevertheless 
are strong and expert swimmers, often 
spending considerable time in the water 
by choice. Among North American deer 
the huge and awkward-looking moose, 
rather surprisingly, is quite at home in 
the water. 

Moose feed on the tender growth of 
the lake and river beds, plunging their 
heads far below the surface and throw- 
ing their rumps upwards. Moose calves, 
when danger threatens, dash into the 
water until only their nostrils are show- 
ing. Their ears close under water. 
Strong-armed canoeists find difficulty in 
overtaking the swimming moose, who 
may make six or seven miles per hour. 

In all nature few species of animals 
or birds are unable to swim, if need be. 
Even the barnyard hen can save herself 
if she falls into the duck pond and a few 
chickens even develop a taste for a 
morning dip. Man, indeed, is among the 
least aquatic of all creatures and has 
more trouble in learning to swim than 
do most of the others. 


The wildest animals may be tamed in 
the course of time; but tyrants, as all 
history shows, must be destroyed. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 


Lincoln is my hero... To me he seems 
to be one of the great figures, who will 
loom ever larger as the centuries go by- 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

Remember the free. illustrated let 
ture by Thornton W. Burgess on “My 
Little Neighbors in Fur and Feathers,” 
with colored motion pictures, in the 
Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 
on Humane Sunday, April 19, 1942, at 
3:30 P. M. Doors open at 2 P. M. 
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Rescues Skunk from Glass Jar 


ATE on a Saturday afternoon, in 

December, 1941, Mr. and Mzs. Alton 
M. Cook of Chestnut Hill, Mass., were 
returning from a visit with their daugh- 
ter at Wheaton College and were driv- 
ing on the wooded road just north of 
Foxboro, when they saw a large black 
and white object in the center of the 
road acting queerly, as if dazed. 


They stopped their car and Mr. Cook 
alighted and found a very large skunk 
with his head stuck in a glass honey jar 
and apparently nearly suffocated. With- 
out thinking of himself or of the usual 
unpleasant consequences attendant on an 
encounter with a skunk, he called to the 
skunk as he would to a dog. The skunk 
seemed to understand and came right up 
to Mr. Cook, who could see him gasping 
for air, inside the glass jar. 

The first try to twist the jar off was 
not successful because the little head was 
so firmly wedged in the jar and the 
skunk started away. Mr. Cook again 
called him and he came right back to 
him. This time Mr. Cook grasped the 
skunk by the neck with his right hand 
and with his left hand twisted the jar 
off. The poor skunk was nearly suffo- 
cated by this time and he laid on his 
back for several minutes to catch his 
breath. 

By this time an audience from eight 
or ten cars had collected but most of 
them remained at a distance. The skunk 
quickly recovered and started for the 
fields. There is no doubt that but for 
Mr. Cook’s quick action and his ignoring 
any unpleasantness to himself, the skunk 
would have died a very agonizing death: 

The skunk seemed to understand that 
Mr. Cook would help him and he was 
very patient. Here is another example 
of a man fond of animals knowing what 
to do and the understanding of an ani- 


_mal in distress trusting a human. 


Please remember the Massachusetts 
8. P. C. A. when making your will. 
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_ Feeding the Wapiti at Jackson Hole 


MARY HAYDEN WHITE 


Frontispiece and photo shown here by MILTON C. WHITE 


OME thirty-five years ago the peo- 
S ple of the Jackson Hole in Wyoming 

were horrified and dismayed to see 
that great bands of elk were coming 
down into the valley and literally dying 
of starvation before their eyes. It had 
been an unusually severe winter. Fall 
pasturage on the mountains had been 
covered early in the season by deep 
snows and there simply wasn’t anything 
for the elk to eat. 

The few settlers there, although they 
were far from rich, rallied to the need. 
Out of their own pockets they raised 
over a thousand dollars to buy hay to 
feed the elk. They then appealed to the 
State Legislature, then in session, and 
later to the Federal Government with the 
result that today twenty-five thousand 
acres of land in the Jackson Hole, right 
on the outskirts of the small town of 
Jackson, have been turned into a gov- 
ernment ranch for the care and main- 
tenance of Wyoming’s great elk herd. 

Private gifts as well as appropriations 
from the Izaak Walton League helped to 
do this, while the government appropri- 
ated more than six millions of dollars for 
purchase of land and upkeep of theranch. 

The wild hay is cut and stored in the 
government barns of which there are 
ten, each holding more than three hun- 
dred tons of hay. When all the fall 
pasturage in the fields has been con- 
sumed, the elk are fed by hayrack and 
team in much the same manner in which 
cattle are fed on neighboring ranches in 
the Jackson Hole. An eight-foot fence 
has been built around three sides of the 
ranch to keep the elk from molesting 
hay on other ranches, It has been found 
that around thirty-five hundred tons of 
hay must be kept on hand to insure 
seeing the elk through unusually severe 
winters. 

It has not been found necessary to 


feed them every winter. Indeed, since 
1912 such practice has been necessary 
only five winters of which the past win- 
ter of 1940-41 was one. They do not do 
well when fed like domestic cattle. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1935, for example, 
when they had to be fed for nearly four 
months, over seven hundred elk died, 
nearly all of which were calves. During 
the winter of 1939-40 when they were 
not fed, only fifty elk died and all of 
them mature, 

Feeding them, then, is not a perma- 
nent solution. It is hoped that eventually 
the natural range of the twenty thousand 
head of elk in that country can be re- 
stored and that the mighty wapiti may 
be able to fend for themselves. 

Motivated only by sympathy for the 
plight of the unfortunate animals, the 
people in the Jackson Hole little knew 
that in befriending and caring for them, 
they were building a great future busi- 
ness for themselves. A constantly in- 
creasing stream of visitors is found there 
every winter to see the elk feeding or 
wandering about in great herds on the 
feed ground. In no other place in the 
world can ten thousand wild animals be 
seen like this. Last year it was found 
necessary to build new accommodations 
on the ranch for the visitors. Two large 
new steam-heated hotels to care for the 
winter business have been erected re- 
cently in the small town. With the 
people of the Jackson Hole, it was indeed 
“bread cast upon the waters.” 

The Rocky Mountain sheep is probably 
the most sure-footed animal in the world. 
He can climb where men cannot. His 
feet are especially constructed for walk- 
ing over wet or icy cliffs. The center of 
his hoof looks like a rubber pad with 
a sharp horny wall outside. He can go 
where he likes. 


b, 1942, at EE THE GREAT ELK HERD ON THE FEEDING GROUND AT JACKSON HOLE, WYOMING 
P. M. 
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Birds and Airplanes 
LESTER BANKS 


HE attitude of birds toward air- 

planes has been the subject of con- 
siderable study, and while much yet re- 
mains to be determined, observers agree 
on one fact: not all kinds of birds react 
in the same manner. 

Without doubt, the most general atti- 
tude is indifference; some birds, kites 
anyway, frequently sleep in flight, drift- 
ing along with outspread wings; and 
unless the aviator sees them in time 
there’ll be a fatal collision. 

It requires rather close proximity and 
obvious danger to alarm gulls. The regu- 
lar flight of bombers from England to 
France did not disturb the gulls; they 
paid little attention even to the high-up 
fighting; but when the more serious bat- 
les began, in which anti-aircraft batter- 
ies came into play, the gulls left, highly 
indignant, for more peaceful parts. 

Ducks, partridges and pheasants ap- 
pear to be wholly indifferent, while pe- 
wits or green plover are so curious that 
they sometimes fly alongside and peer 
into the machine. One wild duck did 
cause a crash-up into the water off Van- 
couver; in panic of fear, it flew into the 
pilot’s face with stunning force. 

Migrating birds have been charged 
with attacking airplanes, when the fact 
was that their number, and disinclina- 
tion to break the flying-formation, was 
the real cause. Over the Alps during 
the migratory period, there are forma- 
tions made almost “solid” by literally 
thousands of birds; and one pilot re- 
ported that they flew straight through 
a cloud without breaking formation. He 
had to swerve to avoid them; there was 
no question in that group-mind about 
right-of-way ! 

But there is no denying that some 
birds, notably eagles, will deliberately at- 
tack an airplane. Several years ago a 
pair of eagles “‘dive-bombed” a sixteen- 
passenger plane in India, causing a 
wreck that killed the pilot and injured 
a number of the crew. One of the big 
birds flew straight into the middle en- 
gine, while its mate swooped from 10,- 
000 feet and went through a steel wing. 
Survivors of the catastrophe were posi- 
tive that the eagles attacked deliberately. 

It was such experiences that led the 
Royal Air Ministry to issue a notice 
warning all aviators in the Near- and 
Middle-East to fly above eagles and 
kites, since these birds almost always 
dive when frightened or angered. 

Birds do have their favorite stratum 
in the air, and they dislike to get out of 
it. An instance is given of a carrier pi- 
geon released from a balloon. At 10,000 
feet it flew away promptly; also at 3,000 
feet. But at 8,000 feet it was confused, 
and settled on the gas bag until the 
balloon came nearer to earth. 
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Wild Life Photography 


HENRY Hi. 


NE autumn day while walking 
O around the shore of a reedy lake 

in quest of wild life photographic 
subjects I unexpectedly came upon a man 
who had the reputation of being a great 
hunter. But, although the duck hunting 
season was in full swing this chap had 
no gun. Instead, a camera encased in a 
neat ever-ready case hung over his 
shoulder. 

“What!” I gasped. “You don’t mean 
to tell me you’ve traded your gun for a 
camera?” 

He smiled. “Exactly. You couldn’t 
have guessed any more accurately, for 
that is precisely what I’ve done.” 

“How come?” I asked. “Is the old 
thrill of killing gone?” 

“Absolutely,” he stated. “And I hope 
never to return: As you know, I hunted 
ducks, geese, pheasants, deer and many 
other creatures for years. But last fall 
I was cured. I shot into a flock of mal- 
lards and five came down. Out of that 
number only one fell dead. The other 
four, winged, swam out into mid-lake 
beyond the reach of my gun. Think of 
it—four out of five handsome mallards 
crippled! Some of them would probably 
die to furnish carrion for coyotes roam- 
ing the shore. Others might suffer from 
hunger and certainly from pain before 
their wings healed. Perhaps they would 
be unable to join the hordes of ducks 
migrating southward later. It was heart- 


WILD MALLARD DUCKS 


GRAHAM 


rending. 

“The more I thought about it the 
more brutal and unjust it seemed. | 
shelved my gun, brought out my camera, 
dusted it and began to cast about for 
fitting photographic subjects. I found 
them in abundance. And I found some- 
thing more, too—that wild life photo- 
graphy is infinitely more thrilling than 
hunting with a gun. It’s a wonderful 
substitute.” 

He pointed proudly to his fine minia- 
ture camera, a most trim and useful in- 
strument. 

“With this machine I can stop swiftly- 
moving ducks in full flight,” he said, 
“much better than I ever could with a 
gun. And without spilling a bit of blood, 
either. I used to be a glutton for getting 
my limit with a shotgun; I’m still 4 
glutton, but for beautiful pictures of 
ducks instead. I do my own enlarging 
and get a big kick out of it.” 

“I’m glad to hear it, Jim,” I said. “1, 
too, find wild life photography a wonder- 
ful hobby and much more interesting 
than shooting with a gun.” 


Bathing Ducks 


A seventeen-year-old high school stu- 
dent of Long Beach, California, Stanton 
Phillips, hag the unique hobby of scrub- 
bing ducks—ducks that he finds en- 
tangled in crude oil. His story is told 
by Ray G. Funkhouser in 
Buick Magazine. 

Stanton discovered that 
hundreds of waterfowl be 
come entrapped in slush pits, 
and in ponds, sloughs, and 
small streams filmed with 
escaped crude oil. The oil not 
only mats their feathers s0 
they cannot fly but contains 
an acid that slowly scalds 
them. 


After much experiment 
ing, Stanton found that two 
applications of warm com 
oil, followed by a vigorous 
soap and water scrubbing 
and a tannic acid powder 
dusting was the best method 
to save these birds. But the 
treatment also removes the 
natural oil from their pl 
mage, without which they 
cannot swim. This meant 
taking care of them for 3% 
minimum of six weeks and 
often longer. Before he te 
leases the birds to return ® 
their native life they must 
undergo a swimming test. He 
has also become an expert it 
the repair of wounded birds 
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To Cheer the Heart 


Louise Darcy 


In times of crisis these are things 

To cheer the heart: the flight of wings 
Against a flaming sunset sky; 

Deer stepping lightly, swiftly by; 

A cat that rubs against your legs; 

A dog that holds out paws and begs, 
That looks at you and seems to know 
Just what has made you worry so. 
These silent creatures help one bear 
The troubled days, the doubt and care; 
Beside the hearth, in woodland lane, 
Through darkest days they will remain. 


Today’s War Pigeons 
L. E. EUBANKS 


was only to be expected that the 
incredible ingenuity of the warring 
nations would get around to demands of 
the carrier pigeons for more varied work 
and longer hours, 

The English patrol hasn’t much fear 
of a solitary parachute jumper when the 
Nazi sneaks in at night—not of the man 
himself. But what that fellow carries 
makes his prompt capture highly im- 


portant. It is a wicker basket containing. 


two or more pairs of homing pigeons. 
They are lodged in previously selected 
lofts and released with messages for the 
German Intelligence when the occasion 
arises. 

Not to be outdone, the British have 
adopted an old stunt which was origin- 
ated toward the end of the first World 
War. Small gas balloons are fitted with 
metal rings that open automatically at 
a predetermined time. Pigeons are placed 
in baskets equipped with small para- 
chutes. When wind and weather permit, 
the baskets are snapped onto the metal 
rings and the balloons sent sailing into 
enemy occupied territory. 


After the lapse of a certain period of 
time, the metal rings part, allowing pi- 
geons and baskets to descend gently to 
earth. Within each basket is a message 
asking friendly French, Dutch, Czech or 
other allies for definite information valu- 
able to the English. The finders are in- 
structed to slip the answer into a con- 
tainer on the pigeon’s foot and release 
the bird. The bird nearly always does 
its part, and the next morning English 
bombers may be unusually fortunate in 
locating ammunition factories, airdromes 
and troop concentrations, 

British mine sweepers and trawlers, 
not equipped with wireless, carry pi- 
geons along for emergencies. When dan- 
ger threatens in the North Sea or Eng- 
lish Channel, the birds are sent winging 
from 50 to 100 miles to shore for help. 

The United States Army used pigeons 
only occasionally until 1917. In 1886 cer- 
tain far-seeing officials had predicted 
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extensive use of pigeons and © 
recommended that provi- 
sions be made for their 
maintenance in the Army; 
but nothing was done about 
it until the need developed 
in the first World War, 
when provision was made to 
make pigeons a part of the 
United States Signal Corps. 
Today, not to be behind in 
any element of preparedness, @& 4 
Uncle Sam has expert pi- Simul 
geoneers working day and (3 
night to breed, condition and 
train our “pigeon army.” : 
Over a period of years 
methods of breeding and 
training have resulted in 
striking improvements of 
speed and stamina. At one 
time a sustained flight of 
200 miles a day was con- 
sidered excellent, and a mile 
a minute was thought to be 


“OLD BOB” OF OKLAHOMA 


the limit of speed. Today, 
however, the pigeon that falters at a 
500-mile-a-day stretch is not considered 
worth keeping for war purposes. Some 
fast Army birds have breasted the 
breezes at over 70 miles an hour, 

Trainers are proud, too, for the prog- 
ress in night flying. Formerly, a pigeon 
would fly from sunrise to dusk, then pick 
out a convenient tree or pole and wait 
for the break of dawn. The Army now 
has a body of trained flyers who can be 
relied upon to carry messages either by 
day or in the darkest of nights. 


“Tawny” a Noble Lion 


It is now two years since the famous 
African lion, “Tawny,” passed away and 
was buried in the Pet Cemetery at Los 
Angeles. Several accounts of this re- 
markable animal have been published 
since he was adopted by his devoted 
owner, Mary E. McMillan, in 1918, and 
tenderly reared by her from cubhood to 
maturity. 

Many of our readers will be interested 
in knowing that a fitting memorial was 
dedicated to Tawny on December 14, 
1941. This memorial marker is of gray 
granite which bears the following in- 
scription: 


1918 1940 


“TAWNY” African Lion 


With malice toward none, he bore the 
adversities of his life with mankind. 
Gentle, lifelong protector of his adored 
Tomcat pal, who sleeps beside him 
here. 
Beloved, always faithful companions of 
Mary McMillan who reared them 
together with loving kindness. 


“Adored and cared for by a human 
friend, 
A sweet companionship unto the end.” 


A Famous Quail 


M.E. MELVIN 


LD BOB” is perhaps the most photo- 

graphed quail in the United States, 
certainly one of the most famous. He 
seems to like publicity since he offers no 
objection to a camera. 

He is a symbol as well as a “char- 
acter.” A symbol, because he represents 
a scientific effort to raise quail for re- 
lease to wild life. Quail raising in the 
back yard has become popular with many 
of the youth of the nation. Much infor- 
mation on the technique is available to- 
day that was lacking a few years ago. 
Boys all over the country are raising 
quail and protecting them after they are 
released, thus helping to restock areas 
of the country where they had been well 
nigh destroyed. 

Old Bob is a real character in his own 
right. He and his mate belong to the 
State of Oklahoma, sheltered and cared 
for at the State Game Farm near El 
Reno. He has old-fashioned views about 
raising a family. He wanted a large fam- 
ily but Mrs. Bob did not see it that way. 
Old Bob begged, fussed, and even threat- 
ened his spouse, but he could not induce 
her to stay on her nest for hatching. So, 
he gave up and took a well-I’ll-show-you 
attitude and did the job all himself, 
without a day’s help from his helpmate. 
Then came a nice brood. Mrs. Bob got 
interested and wanted some of the credit. 
The Old Man would have none of it and 
actually fought her off. 

Incidentally, it is not generally known 
that the male quail divides time with his’ 
partner in hatchng a brood. Old Bob had 
to put in full time. Mrs. Bob deserves 
some credit, for at last reports she had 
produced in one season 121 eggs. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 
offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer 
than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty-four 
lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten and an addressed env ith full 
return postage enclosed with each offering. 


The Sad Note 


MID the joyful days of the holiday 
season it would not harm us to 
think for a moment of the immeasurable 
volume of suffering endured by the mil- 
lions of cattle, sheep, swine, poultry and 
game, particularly at this season of the 
year, as they are slaughtered for our 
tables. No one of our readers can par- 
take of any of this food without being 
morally responsible for a part of this 
needless cruelty, unless, by such influ- 
ence as he can exert, he is working for 
such humane methods in slaughter as 
will bring death to these creatures sacri- 
ficed for food, with the least possible 
fright and pain. Who can say, “I am 
doing my best to end the cruelties of the 
abattoir and the packing-house?” The 
goal is that every such animal be ren- 
dered insensible by some instantaneous 
method of stunning before the knife is 
used. 


Results Not Heralded 


The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is often made the 
target of ridicule and criticism. It is not 
easy for it to make known the results of 
its day-to-day endeavor to ameliorate the 
lot of dumb animals. Its beneficiaries are 
silent. The dog, the horse, the cat or the 
pigeon cannot voice their thanks. The 
good Samaritan who comes to their re- 
lief knows no reward but the “well-done” 
of his own conscience. His deed and his 
name cannot become the household words 
of a neighborhood through the eloquent 
gratitude of his object or his tender 
ministrations. The horse or the mule 
“that hath no understanding” can only 
suffer in silence, and cannot ask us to 
come to his relief. 
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In Defense of the Cat 


E called attention some months ago 

to the ancient prejudice against 
the cat on the ground that one of its 
favorite pastimes was to leap upon the 
breast of a sleeping child and “take its 
breath.” This special proclivity to evil, 
charged against the cat from time im- 
memorial, we declared to be a creation 
of imagination. 

The following, from a physician who 
has evidently given the matter consid- 
eration, has been received and we are 
glad to publish it as a very rational ex- 
planation of what no doubt has some- 
times happened: 

“It is most improbable and unnatural 
that a cat would ‘take away an infant’s 
breath.’ But on the other hand, much 
less weight than that of an ordinary- 
sized cat on an infant’s breast will 
cause death by asphyxiation; respiration 
is retarded at once, and if pressure is 
directly on the chest, complete occlusion 
of oxygen very soon follows and proves 
fatal. The cat is spontaneous in its ad- 
vances, anticipating sympathy and hos- 
pitality, while the dog, with greater 
dignity, waits your invitation. 

“So it is that puss is found lying up 
to your face as you wake, while the dog 
is satisfied with more remote quarters.” 


Reception to Mr. Hansen 


One of the outstanding social events 
in Holyoke, Massachusetts, was the 
reception and silver tea given to Mr. 
Eric H. Hansen, newly elected executive 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., by the Holyoke Branch on 
Wednesday afternoon, January 14. This 
took place at the home of Mrs. William 
Whiting, 157 Linden Street, and was 
very largely attended by representative 
people of the city and vicinity. 

Mr. Hansen addressed the company, 
telling of the preparations being made 
by the allied humane societies of Massa- 
chusetts for the protection of animals in 
case of air raids. Arrangements for this 
very successful gathering were made by 
Mrs. Marion S. M. Chapin, chairman of 
the program committee. 


Billions of Birds 


The Bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society quotes from an article 
by a leading bird authority, Roger T. 
Peterson, in which Mr. Peterson states 
that he had read that the number of 
breeding birds in the United States 


averaged about fifty to each person. That 
would mean about six billions. Figuring 
two pairs of birds to the acre, Mr. 
Peterson placed the number at over sev- 
en billions, but adds that he thinks the 
figures too high. All we can say is, “The 
more the better.” 
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The Word of the Wise 


ICTOR HUGO once wrote, “What ig © 
the highest faculty of the soul? Is it 
genius? No, it is goodness, kindness. 
When there is nothing under the left 
breast there can be nothing perfect in 
the head. Genius is a great heart.” 
Painted on the white rim of an orna- 
mental two-wheeled cart filled with flow- 
ers, which we once saw in the court of a 


quaint hotel in Normandy, are the words 


of Alexandre Dumas. Someone had asked 
him if he was fond of animals. His 
answer was, “I love animals, but I abhor 
beasts.” 

M. Camille Saint-Saens, the great mu- 
sician, and the life-long friend of ani- 
mals, took into his home a little dog. The 
enraged concierge waited his chance and 
notified the owner of the house. Soon a 
letter arrived for the musician which 
said, “Monsieur, my house is not a zoolo- 
gical garden!” Saint-Saens sent back the 
answer, “Monsieur, if you wish your 
house to be a zoological garden you have 
only to live in it.” - 


Baxter State Park 


A recent issue of the Sunday Tele- 
gram, Portland, Maine, presents a full 
page, with illustrations, of the Baxter 
State Park in the region of Mount 
Katahdin, Maine. Included is an enlight- 
ening article by Former Governor Bax- 
ter himself, telling the history of his 
efforts to obtain this magnificent park, 
now comprising 112,945 acres, for his 
beloved state. Failing in his persistent 
efforts, begun as early as 1917, to per- 
suade the state to purchase this land for 
a park, the Governor began, in 1930, 
buying up the land himself and gradu- 
ally added to his purchases until now 
the tract comprises nearly five town- 
ships. For all practical purposes the Park 
is now complete, though the benefactor 
feels that he may be able to add a few 
additional areas later. 

“The Park stands right in the center 
of the northern portion of our State, a 
wild mountainous country forever set 
aside and held in Trust by the State as 
a public park, forest reserve and wild 
life sanctuary for present and future 
generations of Maine people,” says Gov- 
ernor Baxter. 

“This district is typical of the wild 
lands of Maine. It has within its bor- 
ders, lakes, swamps, beaver dams, rivers, 
mountains, good timber lands and burnt 
over lands, meadows and boulders in pro- 
fusion. Moose, deer, wild cats, bears, 
foxes and all the smaller animals and 
birds abound therein. All these creatures 
are safe from the hunters and the sound 
of the axe and of falling trees never will 
echo through these forests.” 
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ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
JOSEPH MOONEY, Treasurer’s Assistant 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. MACOMBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHaRLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


CHaRLes E. SPENCER, JR., President, First N 
Bank of Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 


L. WiLLarD WALKER, Chief Officer 


Hakry L. ALLEN Howarp WIL&AND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. Ropert SMITH 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HerMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 


Freo T. VIiCKERS, Wenham Eastern Essex 
Wu.iAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JosepH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 


F. Haut, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Harry C. SMITH, Worcester Worcester 


CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and, Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 
Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 

W. W. Superintendent 
Uther Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 

Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 

Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 

Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 

Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 

Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 

Wenham, Cherry Street 


DECEMBER REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A, 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WOR- 
CESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, 
HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, COVER- 
ING THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers. . 


17,329 
Cases investigated ............. 300 
Animals examined ............. 5,349 
Animals placed in homes ........ 299 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 74 
Number of prosecutions ........ 6 
Number of convictions ........... 2 
Horses taken from work ....... 8 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 61 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,831 
Horse auctions attended ........ 12 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep .............. oe 53 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, b.v.m., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.mM.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.m.p. 
Cc. L. BLAKELY, v.m.p. 
M. S. ARLEIN, p.v.m. 
L. H. SCAMMAN, bD.v.M. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
Springfield Branch 
Telephone 4-7355 
63-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. H. L. SMEAD, b.v.m. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital .......... 863 
Cases entered in Dispensary ........ 2,147 
At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 
Cases entered in Hospital .......... 235 
Cases entered in Dispensary ........ 820 
At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1, 


Work Horses Not Forgotten 


Many work horses were treated 
with Christmas dinners on the day be- 
fore the holiday. In Boston trucks car- 
ried individual bags of oats, chopped 
carrots and apples which were distri- 
buted in the market section and at rent- 
ing stables. Humane officers of the Soci- 
ety in Pittsfield, Springfield, Worcester, 
Attleboro, Wenham and Methuen also 
provided special rations in many worthy 
cases. Time was when the “Horses’ 
Christmas” attracted wide notice and 
met with many a responsive chord. It 
had its origin in Boston twenty-five 
years ago. Each year friends of the 
horse look forward to this humane holi- 
day observance. 


Branches and Auxiliaries 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Northampton Branch of Mass. 8S. P. C. A.—Miss 
EmILy HALE, Pres.; Miss MILDRED MOULTON, Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. 8S. P. C. A— 
Mrs. RoBert MAGRUDER, Pres.; Mrs. DONALD WorTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 

Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—ARTHUR 
RYAN, Pres. ; Mrs. Ropert A. NEWCOMB, Treas. 

eld Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. CARLTON H. 

GARINGER, Pres.; Mrs. RicHARD A. Boot, Treas. 
Second Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RicHarp S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 

Boston Work Committee of Mass. S, P. C. A.—Mps. 
Georce D. CoLtpas, Chairman. 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: My son received a puppy 
for Christmas. He is now about three 
months old and seems very healthy. 
However, after he eats his food he has 
quite a severe attack of hiccoughs last- 
ing several minutes. What can be done 
to relieve this condition? 


Answer: This affliction is usually the 
result of eating too much, too fast. The 
condition may be avoided if the puppy 
is fed smaller quantities of food at each 
meal, even if he must be fed another 
meal each day. 


2. Question: Our dog has just had 
distemper. He is improving but lately 
we notice his right front leg keeps jerk- 
ing. Sometimes it is normal but more 
often it is in constant motion. The con- 
dition is worse after excitement. A 
friend told us this was “part of” dis- 
temper. Is this true? 


Answer: The condition you describe is 
called chorea. It is a nervous condition 
most commonly occurring in conjunc- 
tion with, or following, distemper. Its 
exact cause is a pathological change in 
some spot in the brain. It may result 
from some other disease than distemper. 
There is no known definite cure, but 
sometimes it will gradually disappear of 
its own accord. 


8. Question: We have a cat seven 
years old. For the last week he has been 
sneezing and his eyes are discharging a 
watery fluid. His appetite is fairly good, 
although not as usual. It looks like a 
cold. What can be done for him? 

Answer: Your cat is suffering from 
what is called cat distemper. It is a 
contagious disease among cats. The con- 
dition is not extremely serious, but the 
animal should receive treatment as soon 
as possible. Until such time that you 
can take him to a veterinarian he should 
be kept indoors and warm. 


4. Question: A friend gave us a pup- 
py for Christmas. He very kindly gave 
us some information as to its care. He 
told us to worm the dog in a month. 
What should we use for this purpose? 


Answer: The promiscuous worming 
of puppies is to be discouraged. The use 
of drug store worm remedies is a fre- 
quent cause of severe digestive disorders 
in puppies. There are several types of 
worms that may infest dogs. Each of 
these requires a different form of drug 
for treatment. All of these drugs are 
poison if not given in proper dosages. 
Your veterinarian is equipped to exam- 
ine your dog and prescribe treatment, 
if treatment is necessary. The usual and 
most accurate method of diagnosis in- 
volves a microscopic examination of the 
dog’s stool. 


L. H. S. Veterinary Dept., 
Angell Animal Hospital 
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For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the Humane Education Society 
180 Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. MacomsBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Luis Pareja Cornejo............ Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams............ France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............ Italy 
India 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe.......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ,...,. Madeira 
Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ........ Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Katharine H. Piper, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 
. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Lubbock, Texas 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 
Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR DECEMBER, 1941 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 731 
Number of addresses made 187 
Number of persons in audiences, 27,603 


Help for Retired Workers 


Wwe are receiving gifts to Ameri- 
can Humane Education’s Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved. in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 


Please make checks payable to Albert A. 
Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, and specify that the amount con- 
tributed is for the Humane Education 
Trust Fund. 
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ONE OF THE MANY HOUSES BUILT IN IRELAND BY RICHARD 
MARTIN FOR REFUGEES FROM THE NAPOLEONIC WAR 


Mme. von Corbelar in Hungary 


UR readers who have contributed 

toward this devoted humane worker 
in a foreign land will be glad to read the 
following endorsement of her work: 

A well-known humanitarian visiting 
in Budapest sends us this hearty en- 
dorsement of the work of Mme. von 
Corbelar. This correspondent says, 
“When I traveled through Hungary in 
1937 Mme. von Corbelar called several 
times at my hotel, and through her and 
prominent persons she brought with her 
I learned about her various projects in 
behalf of farm and household animals— 
projects that should have been devel- 
oped by the government and its educa- 
tional department. She merits in char- 
acter and in her endeavors all the sup- 
port humanitarians in our country can 
give her.” 


Poster Contest for 1942 


Pupils in public and parochial schools 
throughout Massachusetts, including 
those in Boston, are already at work 
making kindness to animals posters for 
the annual contest conducted by the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. Announce- 
ments have gone out directly to all su- 
perintendents and supervisors of drawing 
in the state. If, however, any teacher in 
grades above the third, including junior 
and senior high schools, has not re- 
ceived notice of the contest, the official 
circular will be mailed upon request. 

The contest closes positively on March 
28, 1942, and no posters will be received 
after that date. Through the courtesy 
of Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, many 
of the best of the prize-winning posters 
will be displayed in their store. 


A Richard Martin House 


HE above picture is one of a great 

number of houses built by the fa- 
mous Richard Martin who secured the 
first humane legislation for the protec- 
tion of animals more than a century ago 
in England. 

From 1800 to 1812 there was great 
unrest in Europe because of the Napo- 
leonic war. Multitudes of people fled to 
Ireland to seek refuge, and Richard Mar- 
tin gave up a great number of these 
houses which were on his estate and not 
far from the Castle of Ballynahinch 
where he lived. Martin also gave employ- 
ment to many of these refugees. 

The houses were built of rough stone, 
well-plastered on the inside and thor- 
oughly lime-washed. The chimneys were 
made of woven rods of switches, then 
plastered with lime and water and, when 
properly set, were very good smoke 
drafters. The fire was built on the hearth 
with a good block of bogdale to serve 
sufficient light to the housewife to get 
about the kitchen without striking her 
shinbone against a post or timber. 

The fowl were mostly kept under the 
beds which were built so high that there 
would be plenty of room to take care of 
them. 


New Bound Volume > 


The new bound volume of Our Dumb 
Animals, including the twelve numbers 
of 1941, bound in cloth and stamped in 
gold, is now ready for delivery. It con- 
tains 240 pages and 175 illustrations of 
animals and birds. Although there are 
48 pages more than in previous years, 
the price is the same, one dollar, post- 
paid. This is an excellent volume to give 
to any friend of animals. __ 
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Christmas Toys 


HE pen is mightier than the sword.” 

Familiar words, these. Are they too 
familiar? Has “familiarity bred con- 
tempt?” Today’s world conditions would 
seem to give them the lie. But we are 
too close to today’s world conditions to 
view them in the proper perspective. 

What has this hackneyed phrase to do 
with “Christmas Toys?” Simply this: It 
may be interpreted as contrasting the 
forces of construction with those of 
destruction, with the forces of destruc- 
tion coming out a poor second. This is 
as it should be. This in the long run 
is the way it is. 

In the life of a child, these forces are 
constantly at work. It is the sacred duty 
of parents to bend every effort toward 
elevating the one and submerging the 
other. If there is a time of the year when 
parents should concentrate on the fulfill- 
ment of this duty, it is at Christmas. 

Who cannot look back over the years 
and remember with remarkable clarity 
a favorite toy of childhood? But there 
must be many who cannot look back 
without a pang of genuine remorse or 
horror, because a gun or other weapon 
meant, inconsistently, as a gift to bring 
joy, brought instead sightlessness, mar- 
ring scars or even death to a brother, 
sister or childhood playmate. 

Dear old Saint Nick has collaborated 
with the toymakers in the U. S. A. to 
manufacture some of the finest, most 
inspirational and constructive toys ever 
to be conceived. What is more, they have 
been designed to fit almost every pocket- 
book. 

The money you spend on toys for your 
child is an investment which can be a 
good one, paying dividends—with the 
ever-present possibility of future assess- 
ments. 

Parents, it’s up to you! 


C. W. F. in Our Animals 


Please remember the American Hu- 
mane Education Society in your will. 
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Turtles—Land and Water 


F. J. WORRALL 


stood or thoughtlessly abused than 

the ordinary little turtle. This is 
largely due to a lack of knowledge on the 
part of the owner. It is a great pity for 
these little creatures ask little in the way 
of food or care, but that little is very im- 
portant in the health and preservation of 
the lives of these pets. On the other 
hand, the owners would undoubtedly be 
willing to go to any length to satisfy 
their needs if they knew what these 
needs were. 

It is not an uncommon sight to see 
turtles in stores piled high on top of 
one another in an aquarium far too small, 
with little or no water therein. Some 
appear quite lifeless in their struggle to 
remain alive, and one comes away with 
a feeling of disgust that something isn’t 
done to alleviate the misery that results 
from such careless negligence. 

There are two kinds of turtles com- 
monly used as house pets: The woodland 
inhabitant, usually acquired by capture 
while wandering about in the woods, can 
be easily distinguished from the water 
turtles by their higher backs and they 
require much less care. They must have, 
however, plenty of space in which to 


P ERHAPS no pet is more misunder- 


American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for October, 1941 


Daily average large animals .................. 25 


Entries 77: 6 horses, 10 mules, 61 donkeys. 
Exits 78: 8 horses, 10 mules, 60 donkeys. 
Outpatients 703: 250 horses, 152 mules, 
220 donkeys, 77 dogs, 4 cats. 

Fondouks visited 


Animals treated on the spot .............. 753 
Animals sent to Hospital ................. 105 
Pack-saddles (infected) destroyed ........ 
Arab bits (infected) destroyed ............ 13 
Animals sent by Police Dept. ............. 9 
Animals transported to 2 
ae amount of our expenses for October was 
25.17. 


The scene below is a part of Souk-el-Khemis 
donkeys’ market, our inspector inspecting some 


donkeys. 
G. DELON, Superintendent 


INSPECTING DONKEYS AT SOUK-EL-KHEMIS rin KEYS’ MARKET, 
MOROCCO 


crawl for exercise, a shallow bowl of 
water from which to drink, and plenty 
of leafy vegetables and pulpy fruit, such 
as lettuce, grapes, plums, and bananas. 
Two or three times a month a little fresh, 
ground beef and fish and occasional bits 
of dry bread. 

As to the water-living species, they 
must have a swimming pool in a rec- 
tangular aquarium, large enough to 
swim comfortably in two inches of water 
at least. This must be so arranged as to 
permit egress to and from a vegetated 
area where they can crawl about and 
rest in the sun at will, although suffi- 
cient shade must be provided for com- 
fort. A plant or two with floppy leaves 
will serve the purpose nicely. However, 
they spend most of the time in the pool 
and their food is always consumed under 
the water. Sloping stones should be ar- 
ranged around the edges of the pool for 
access to dry “land.” The temperature 
requirements of turtles in captivity are 
exacting for they must not be subjected 
to a temperature below 70° nor should 
it be above lukewarm. The water in the 
swimming pool must be changed as soon 
as it fouls, which is fairly often. 


The prime rule to observe in the feed- 
ing of turtles is to provide a wide va- 
riety. In my opinion and from past ex- 
perience, ant eggs, aside from having no 
food value, are really harmful because of 
their acid content. They produce blind- 
ness and languor which eventually lead 
to permanent blindness and death. A re- 
stricted diet of this kind or an otherwise 
faulty one cannot be prolonged without 
hurting the health of the turtle, which 
will be easily manifest by the softening 
of the shell and the development of whit- 
ish areas on the back and a noticeable 
lack of appetite. Sick turtles can often- 
times be reclaimed by proper diet and 
plenty of sunshine. If your pet does not 
eat at all, a few drops of cod liver oil 
daily may be efficacious. 


Thousands of these aquatic types of 
turtles are caught in the swampy South- 
lands and shipped North every year. 

The health and longevity of the turtle 
depends entirely upon the common-sense 
rules applied to the environment in na- 
ture from which they sprang. 


The praying mantis created insect 
thermos bottles as a protection to her 
eggs long before man ever thought of 
such a thing. She puts a frothy mass of 
bubbles around the eggs. This mass 
works on the same principle as our ther- 
mos bottles, so no matter how cold or 
how warm the air becomes the tender 
eggs are protected. 
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*“*Hector’”’ the Hermit 


HE showed up at our road camp a day 
or two after we had established 
ourselves at Big Creek in Monterey 
County, California. He was lean and 
hungry and willing to work for his 
bread. He looked to be at least three- 
quarters Airedale and we called him 
“Hector,” writes “E. C.” in the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

We were State engineers, sent into the 
wilderness to lay a line for the last hun- 
dred miles of what is now the Roosevelt 
Highway—that difficult stretch from Big 
Sur down to San Simeon which took 
awhile to conquer. 

Hector attached himself to us, scout- 
ing daily with the cross-section party, 
preceding the swamper into tangled 
brush and matted undergrowth that had 
never felt the touch of a woodsman’s ax. 

Before the first day’s work was done 
the big Airedale proved his value. Sniff- 
ing ahead of the crew as they hewed and 
hacked at the bristly thickets of oak and 
chaparral he warned us_ effectively 
against one of the most constant dangers 
we were to encounter in that section— 
rattlesnakes. 


Here the rocky coast country, barren 
of any but the sparest vegetation, was 
snake-infested, a worthy rival of Ari- 
zona’s famous Rattlesnake Gorge. 

We soon learned to trust Hector’s 
judgment; to give ample room for com- 
bat. We’d see the big dog’s body stiffen. 
Then before we could locate the enemy, 
Hector would spring. His springs were 
invariably accurate. 

Without doubt but for the Airedale’s 
alertness, many of us would have been 
struck as we worked through the scrag- 
gly brush up and down cliffs where there 
was no trail, where likely we were the 
first white men to travel. 

A pat on the head, a biscuit from the 
lunch box, and the faithful fellow would 
be off in search of another enemy coil. 
Perhaps each one was just another thrill 
for him. 

Back at camp he ate with us. But he 
wasn’t at all the ordinary tramp dog, ac- 
cepting a meal and disappearing before 
another day began. Hector worked and 
ate and slept like any other member of 
the location party. With certain reser- 
vations he even submitted to our clumsy 
caresses. He did a man’s work and took 


a granted he was welcome in the out- 


When our work at Big Creek was fin- 
ished, our efforts to persuade the half- 
wild dog to go back to civilization with 
us proved futile. Haughtily he refused 
a place in the small fishing boat which 
came to take us to Monterey. With no 
semblance of regret he rejected half a 
dozen proffered homes. One of my most 
poignant recollections of those weeks in 
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A SCION OF A ONCE FAMOUS BREED — THE ST. BERNARD 


the Santa Lucia Mountains is of our 
stalwart canine companion standing atop 
a cliff bidding our boat an aloof fare- 
well. 

For my initial trip over the new high- 
way I hope to choose a still, moonlit 
night so that I may listen carefully for 
the baying of a lonesome dog off in the 
hills from Big Creek. If I’m lucky, I may 
see again our old friend Hector, lone her- 
mit of a rapidly vanishing wilderness. 
Quien sabe? 


Animals Have a Sense of 
Humor 
M. H. MORGAN 


HE ball and doll are the oldest toys 

known to man, but their enjoyment 
is not confined to humans. Carl Akeley, 
noted African explorer and naturalist, 
tells of once coming upon an elephant 
herd, whose young had gathered in an 
open space in the jungle. Here they 
were knocking a ball around, composed 
of a round piece of ant-hill that had 
broken off. Using their trunks as bats, 
they were really going to town, and hav- 
ing a grand time. 

Seals on the Pribilof Islands off the 
western coast of Alaska, flipper-cuff a 
ball of snow and ice in much the same 
way, only using their broad, flat flippers 
as bats, and lolloping clumsily to home 
base; so it is not such a remarkable feat 
after all, that in our zoos, seals can 
be taught to “play ball.” 

Enos Mills, nature lover and writer, 
specialized in a study of the grizzly bear, 
and his books form delightful reading. 
Grizzlies, he says, sometimes come out of 
hibernation for short periods, and he 
tells of watching a large one having a 
hilarious slide down a long mountain 
slope. He skidded down on his hunkers, 


breaking his speed with right or left paw 
as needed. Mr. Mills became so en- 
grossed in the antics of the huge fellow, 
climbing the slope time after time in 
numerous repeats, slapping his fat legs 
in glee, that he lost his own footing, and 
followed the bear down the slope, land- 
ing on the grizzly’s back in a cloud of 
powdery snow. He owed his escape to 
the fact that the bear was so surprised 
he galloped off without looking back to 
see what sort of creature was riding 
him. They also, Mr. Mills says, love to 
cart-wheel, and use mud slides, as do the 
otters, beavers and minks, sometimes 
landing on the water in a sit-down strike, 
almost laughing aloud in their delight. 
He said he never carried a gun, even 
among grizzlies, as wild animals sense 
the difference between an armed man 
and one without a weapon. 

Mountain sheep play King of the Cas- 
tle and Follow Your Leader; rabbits 
engage ‘in Leap Frog on moonlight 
nights; squirrels enjoy a game of I Spy 
and Catch, scrambling scratchily around 
tree trunks, racing over branches, some- 
times making six-foot leaps from dizzy 
heights. 

Dogs contend with each other in a 
Tug of War, using a rope, stick or piece 
of cloth stretched between them, and 
held in their teeth; and squirrels, kit- 
tens, puppies and the young of all wild 
animals wrestle and box. 

We needn’t mention the monkeys, 
since their “shines” are too well known, 
but surely the humanness of these neigh- 
bors in feathers and fur presents its 
own appeal to friendly understanding 
and a willingness to live and let live. 


Nerve us with incessant affirmatives. 
Don’t bark against the bad, but chant 
the beauties of the good. EMERSON 
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“Patsy Ann” of Juneau Alaska 
HARRIETT WIEGNER 


twenty years she has met every ship 

at the pier of one of the big steam- 
ship lines at Juneau. Even though there 
isn’t a ripple on the water or the sound 
of a whistle—and, anyway, Patsy Ann 
couldn’t hear the whistle, for she is now 
stone deaf—she is always there when 
the gangplank is lowered. Her past is 
shrouded in mystery, and as for her an- 
cestry, she has never revealed it. All any- 
one can really tell about her is that eight- 
een years ago she was a puppy on this 
same dock. 

“She was here the first time I ever 
came, and that was back in 1923,” says 
the steward of one of the ships. “I asked 
some men on the dock where she came 
from, but nobody knew. She was a swell 
pup — always full of life and ready to 
make friends. 

“Well, they told me she stayed here 
most of the time, and before they knew 
it she grew up into a grand bull terrier. 
She’d look at you with those brown eyes 
of hers, and her black nose was always 
smelling for friends.” 

Because she had character and a gift 
for making people like her, she was ac- 
cepted by the officers and crew of every 
ship which docked at that pier. She lived 
only for the excitement of meeting the 
steamers. 

Even the oldest employee on the dock 
can’t tell how Patsy Ann got her name. 
“She’s always been a beautiful dog. And 
a good fighter, too.” Everyone who talks 
of Patsy Ann brags about her. “She 
wouldn’t have any other dog on the dock 
when a ship was coming in. First sound 
of the whistle, she was off like a shot 
with her ears and tail straight up, hunt- 
ing all over the pier. If any cats came 
around, they’d run and hide pretty fast. 
But another dog wasn’t so easy to settle 
with. Many’s the time there’s been more 
than one good fight before Patsy Ann 
was ready to meet the ship. Sometimes 
she’d be covered with scars but they just 
made the crew think more of her, and so 
she got lots to eat. They’d even bring 
cooked meats and big slices of cake.” 

For years she lived a life of adventure. 
Then the Territory of Alaska decreed 
that all dogs must have a license. For a 
time Patsy Ann’s fate hung in the bal- 
ance. She realized that something was 
amiss. An ordinary dog wouldn’t have 
known, but Patsy Ann wasn’t ordinary. 
She made herself more appealing than 
ever. She romped, she was loving, she 
was a perfect dog and she knew she was 
a perfect dog. She just let herself go. 
Who could resist her? But the officials 


in Juneau were not impressed, and things 
looked bad. 


P ATSY ANN” is a dog. For nearly 


Then the longshoremen on the dock 
took a collection to buy a license. There 
was money enough for the license and 
for a beautiful collar besides, with Patsy 
Ann’s name engraved on it. She wore it 
proudly, until one day she appeared 
without it. It must have been stolen. 
Another collection was made, another 
collar and license bought. Once more a 
thief in the night. Again Patsy Ann used 
her charm, and she could say more with 
her eyes and tail than most people can 
with words. Conferences were held. It 
was decided by the officials that because 
of this dog’s record, she would be al- 


lowed to rule the pier without a license, 


Personality had won again. 


Patsy Ann still rules. Her eyes light 
with pleasure when she sees her favorite 
foods brought to her by the stewards 
who have been her friends so long, but 
now she selects only the softest morsels, 
for her teeth are almost gone. She tries 
to show her thanks. Her barks, though, 
are not so joyous as in former years and 
her body is too stiff and heavy for wag- 
ging. 

The future for Patsy Ann sometimes 
seems difficult. However, she bristles 
with pride as she looks up and down the 
pier to make sure no dog or cat is in 
sight, and then, like the queen she is, 
she waits for the gangplank to be low- 
ered. After all, she is the only dog in 
Alaska privileged to live without a li- 
cense. And this Patsy Ann has achieved 
on the strength of her own personality. 
She is now a distinguished citizen of 
Juneau. 


From a corre- 
spondent in New 
York: 

“Both my  hus- 
band, who is a min- 
ister, and I enjoy 
Our Dumb Animals 
so very much. We 
think it is one of 
the most delightful 
publications that 
comes into our 
house.” 


Endowed stalls 
and kennels are 
needed in the An- 
gell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital. Pay- 
ments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel 
or seventy-five dol- 
lars for a stall will 
insure a_ suitable 
marker inscribed 
with donor’s name. 


Winter Blossoms 


Vesta Condon 


Flowers bloom in my garden 
From spring until fall, 

In the shade of the trees 
Along the low wall. 


In winter snowdrifts 

Are heaped all around, 
And | miss my gay flowers 
Beneath the white mound. 


But one bright winter day 
| happened to meet 

And to talk to a friend 
Who lives down the street. 


“In this garden,” said he, 

“What strange flowers you grow. 
That chrysanthemum’s black 
Against the white snow.” 


And he pointed with glee 
At a drift ‘neath the trees 
To the small startled face 
Of my black Pekingese. 


Shop Owner Jailed for Selling 
Diseased Pets 


Buffalo—Arthur J. Ashcroft, 53-year- 
old local pet shop operator, began a 
year in the state penitentiary today af- 
ter being convicted of selling diseased 
dogs. 

In passing sentence, Judge Patrick J. 
Keeler described Ashcroft as “cold, 
cruel and callous to the dumb and help- 
less animals unfortunate enough to come 
into your custody.” 


—Veterinary News 


“THE CRITIC” 


Photo by R. B. Gamble 
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**Cinderella”’ 


Frances M. Miller 


We found her cowering in the street, 
A bit the worse for wear, 

With blood stains on her little feet 
And thistles in her hair; 

But with an ointment for her fur, 
Soft words and loving pats, 

Triumphantly we've made of her 
A very Queen of Cats. 


Animals on Stamps 
EWEN K. PATTERSON 


ITHIN recent times there has been 

a great increase throughout the 
world in the use of animal and bird 
designs on postage stamps. Scores of 
interesting and attractive stamps bear- 
ing such designs have appeared, and 
they provide fascinating life-like glimps- 
es of some of the world’s rarest animals 
and birds. Such stamps are of consider- 
able educational value. A most instruc- 
tive picture book of animals and birds 
can be compiled from the many beauti- 
ful designs that have already appeared. 

Probably the most attractive animal 
stamp that has appeared to date was one 
issued a few years ago by the State of 
Southern Rhodesia (Africa). Against a 
background of dense jungle and the fa- 
mous Zambesi Falls are shown life-like 
illustrations of a giraffe, an elephant, a 
lion and a springbok. The latter is a 
member of the antelope family noted for 
its jumping powers. 

Other beautiful animal stamps issued 
in Africa include the South African half- 
penny stamp, which pictures a close-up 
view of the head of the noble springbok. 
Another member of the antelope family 
is depicted on the two-cent stamp of 
Italian East Africa; this is the small, 
graceful gazelle, a very active and swift 
animal noted for its large, limpid eyes 
and recurved antlers which grow largest 
on the males. A delightful animal-bird 
stamp of Africa is a one-cent stamp of 
Liberia which pictures two elephants 
and a fine view of that amazing bird, the 
toucan. Other African stamps show the 
ostrich, the camel and the lion; one 
issued by Mozambique shows that coun- 
try’s deadliest snake, and it is believed 
to be the only stamp ever issued any- 
where in the world bearing the picture 
of a dangerous snake. 

Other beautiful animal-stamps that 
have been issued over the last few years 
include a Greenland stamp picturing the 
polar bear, the largest of the species of 
bear. A recent Newfoundland stamp 
shows the fur-seal, which differs con- 
siderably from the true seal in that its 
limbs are less paddle-like while its ears 
have small external lobes. A new stamp 
of North Borneo also shows the rare 
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proboscis monkey, and 
another depicts a rare 
cockatoo of Borneo. One 
of the last stamps issued 
in Norway before the war 
showed a beautiful pic- 
ture of a reindeer against 
a background of snow- 
covered hills, while a 
recent stamp of St. Pierre 
et Miquelon shows New- 
foundland dogs with 
sleigh. Birds are repre- 
sented on several other 
new stamps. A Falkland 
Islands’ stamp shows an 
upland goose; a Gilbert 
Islands’ stamp shows the 
frigate bird; and an Aus- 
tralian stamp portrays 
the famous kookaburra 
(or laughing jackass) 
bird. 

Australia has issued 
animal stamps showing 
the unique platypus, kan- 
garoo and koala bear. An- 
other pleasing Australian 
stamp bears a fine picture 
of a sheep; it was issued 
in honor of the centenary 
of the founding of the 
Australian sheep indus- 
try. India has also issued 


A Quartet of Siamese 
Aristocrats of the cat family are these big-eyed 
Siamese kittens, bred by Mrs. A. C. Davidson of 
Elmira, N. Y. An old legend says that the Siamese cat 
originated long ago when the feminine favorite of a 
Chinese god asked for a very special and different 
gift. The god blended the best points of many cats, 
according to the legend, achieving what he called the 
“Royal Siamese.” 
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Cats 


E. L. VAN DYKE 


a special series of attrac- 
tive animal-stamps; these show horses, 
bullocks and camels engaged in trans- 
porting mail in various parts of India. 

These are but a few of the animal and 
bird stamps that have been issued 
throughout the world—tiny scraps of 
paper that pay tribute to the noble mem- 
bers of the great animal kingdom. 


Our Largest Rodent 


The carpincho, or capybara as it is 
more commonly known, is our largest 
rodent. The animal is about four feet 
long and two feet high when it reaches 
its full growth, and it is much larger 
than its relative, the guinea pig. Like 
the guinea pig, the capybara has no tail. 

These unusual animals live in South 
America near lakes and rivers. Their 
feet are partially webbed and they are 
excellent swimmers. 

When we think of rodents we gener- 
ally picture an undesirable, destructive 
animal such as a rat. However, the 
capybara is gentle and harmless, even 
attractive. Unfortunately the skin of this 
animal is much in demand for the mak- 
ing of gloves. 


Insect life is enormous. Entomologists 
have described 675,000 species in the 


United States alone. It is estimated 
there are more than 2,500,000 kinds of 
insects in the world. 


Iowa’s Wild Deer 


WILLIS MEHANNA 


During the past decade wild deer as 
well as other wild life have increased in 
Iowa owing to the adequate protection 
given them. Deer in a wild state were at 
one time nearly extinct in Iowa, but ani- 
mals that are kept in deer parks, and 
that were released or escaped, increased 
the number of animals in the wild 
state so that in some areas they are 
abundant. They range at will from one 
region to another, Deer like to migrate 
to suitable environment from time to 
time and their distribution through Iowa 
is shown by the fact that the State Con- 
servation Commission, within the past 
year, received reports of their presence 
in almost every county. 


In areas where they are not common 
they attract much attention and farmers 
do not mind the slight crop damage they 
do since the farmer gets a big thrill in 
watching the deer as it goes bounding 
through the fields. However, a herd of 
deer can do considerable crop damage. 


Prosecutions and heavy fines have been 
levied from time to time against of- 
fenders who killed deer illegally, and now 
deer poaching is done but little. Of 
course deer have no great utility value 
although they do eat noxious weeds to 
some extent. They are liked because of 
their beauty, grace and innocence. 
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Animal Life 


“I like to see my old friends . . 
See horses .. - 


. on teacups— 

here a cow and rabbit couchant and 
co-extensive.” 

“Essays of Elia” (“Old China”), CHARLES LAMB 


O industrial art has a history so 
N full of charm and color as that of 

porcelain. Because of its resemb- 
lance to a species of shell, called by the 
Italians porcellana, or “little pig” (be- 
cause of the shape), the stone-hard 
snow-white translucid ware was early 
given the name it now bears. 

The Chinese invented it, and it is from 
this fact that the substance is also called 
china-ware. The discovery was made in 
the early centuries (authorities differ, 
but some say the sixth), however the art 
was not introduced into Europe until 
around 1709, when a factory was estab- 
lished at Dresden. 

A combination of clays, porcelain 
forms a book-length story in point of 
history and technique of manufacture, 
yet of all the many chapters of achieve- 
ment none are more entertaining than 
those dealing with the decorative designs. 

Animals and birds occupy an all- 
important place in such decoration, and 
add greater interest to the portrayal of 
legends, and national history, so artisti- 
cally represented in ceramic art. 

“Exotic” birds were popular motifs in 
the pioneer product of the Chinese, and 
these, together with certain animals, 
possessed symbolical meaning. The crane 
was called the “patriarch of the feath- 
ered tribes,” the horse was invested with 
strength, the hare with timidity; while 
the vigor and endurance of other beasts 
were virtues held before the youth of the 
Orient as examples of emulation. In 
short, “sermons were preached in animal- 
adorned china.” 

With the march of time each nation 
manufactured its own peculiar type of 


_ porcelain, and ceramic annals reveal the 


fact that animal life continued to be 
prominently represented in every period. 
Manufacturers, too, chose certain birds 
and animals as individual trade-marks 
of their respective wares; one example 
of this being found in designs of the 
famous old Dutch Delft—a factory estab- 
lished at the Hague in 1775—which 
marked all of its china with the figure 
of a stork. Also much handsome table- 
ware of later European dating bore 
eagle, and deer-head trade-marks. 

The crow and the snowy heron were 
often displayed together on the surface 
of a dish, proving a startling contrast in 

k and white, and many a magnificent 
vase of porcelain has carried a garden 
Scene, with a crane placed near a 
dwarfed pine. 

The earliest pieces extant of the rare 
old Chelsea (English) china are two 
cream jugs of the “goat and bee” de- 
sign. Other specimens of later-period 


ALETHA M. 
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in Porcelain 
BONNER 


Chelsea include “fables” on tea-sets, 
with gay birds and beasts represented. 

On rare tableware, coming from the 
porcelain works of Adams in Tunstall, 
Staffordshire, England, are pictured 
striking scenes from “the new world.” 
One priceless old set of dishes carries 
the title, “The Landing of Columbus,” 
and here on plates and platters are por- 
trayed a wilderness inlet, with boats at 
anchor. Columbus, Spanish companions, 
and native red men are featured, and 
tents and woif-dogs are also in evidence. 
The border-designs are made up of tiny 
landscape scenes, wherein roam_ wild 
deer and moose. 

Other and more contemporary periods 
of progress in American history have 
been represented in tableware, and in 
this pageantry of porcelain animals have 
taken their place side by side with great 
men and great movements—which is as 
it should be, for truly have these sturdy 
servants of mankind left imperishable 
records of achievement, and we are 
pleased to honor them in every phase of 
the art-life of our nation. 


Washington Drives Out 


In Philadelphia six bay horses, 
groomed under the direction of German 
John, drew a cream-colored English- 
built coach, writes Charles Moore in 
“The Family Life of George Washing- 
ton.” 

The stables, one of the city sights, 
contained ten bays and two white 
chargers; and Solomon himself was not 
groomed like one of these saddle-horses. 
At night they were coated with a paste 
and swathed with bodycloths, and the 
straw of their beds was fresh and very 
clean; in the morning their coats were 
rubbed and curried and brushed until 
they shone like satin; their hoofs were 
blacked, their mouths were washed and 
their teeth picked; their leopard-skin 
housings were arranged; and then they 
were ready for the use of the finest and 
most fastidious of horsemen. The repu- 
tation of the Washington equipage had 
been established during Colonial days, 
in rivalry at Williamsburg with Colonel 
Byrd of Westover, when it was “the bays 
against the grays.” 


Squirrels plant more trees than man. 
Our largest oak and hickory forests were 
planted by the squirrels. They bury more 
nuts than they can eat thereby leaving 
many to sprout and grow into trees. 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies will be made good by us 
upon application. 


Photo by Jas. R. Parker 
AN EXAMPLE OF GOOD CARE 
AND GROOMING 


Washington’s War Horse 


Besides General Washington another 
veteran of the Revolutionary War retired 
to peaceful Mount Vernon after the con- 
flict, there to receive the homage of 
members of the household and visitors. 
His name was “Nelson” and he was the 
General’s favorite horse, who had car- 
ried his master safely through the long 
campaign. Nelson’s days of work were 
over and he spent his time grazing 
peacefully in the pasture. No one ever 
rode him, but the children, Nellie and 
George Custis, the adopted children of 
General Washington, were privileged to 
pet and play with the old war horse. 
Often the General, on his rounds of his 
farms and stables, stopped to stroke the 
white face of his faithful horse who 
always showed his delight at the caress. 


From April, 1917, to May, 1919, the 
cost of the World War averaged over 
$1,000,000 an hour, Including about 
$10,000,000 loaned to the allies, the total 
cost of the War (to the United States) 
was $22,000,000,000, or more than the 
whole cost of operating the government 
from 1791 to 1914. 


The emperor penguin in Antarctica 
shows no fear of man. Explorers re- . 
port this bird as being not only fearless 
but respectful also. No other bird in the 
world shows man so much politeness. It 
walks upright and has the habit of bow- 
ing with the greatest of respect. 
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Bands of Mercy or Junior Humane Leagues 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


N July 28, 1882, in the 
O city of Boston, the first 

American Band of 
Mercy was organized by Geo. 
T. Angell, founder of the 
Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, and the Rev. Thomas 
Timmins, of Portsmouth, Eng- 
land. 

On January 1, 1942, two 
hundred and sixty-two thou- 
sand, one hundred and thirty- 
five Bands of Mercy, with 
nearly eight million members, 
had been organized. 


In the month of December, 
1941, one thousand, four hun- 
dred and forty-four new 
Bands of Mercy, or Junior 
Humane Leagues, were organ- 
ized and reported by the ten 
field workers of the American 
Humane Education Society 
and others engaged in this 
work. These were distributed 
as follows: 


Illinois 695 
Texas... 305 
South Carolina... 98 
95 
Massachusetts 5 
1 
Tennessee 1 


These are in schools of all 


ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 


PRIZE-WINNING PHOTOGRAPH 
By Erling Ylvisaker 


GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


grades and in Sunday-schools 
of all denominations, Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic. They 
are principally in elementary 
schools, but may consist of any 
group of thirty or more, re- 
gardless of age, who are will- 
ing to take this simple 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all 
living creatures and try te 
protect them from cruel usage, 


To such groups, when prop- 
erly reported, the American 
Humane Education Society of 
Boston will send a supply of 
free literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. See inside 
front cover for prices of lit- 
erature and other Band of 
Mercy supplies. 

We believe such junior hu- 
mane societies are absolutely 
demanded in this country to 
meet the unparalleled growth 
of crime and lawlessness. Bands 
of Mercy are implanting and 
fostering in the minds of the 
young the great principles of 
justice, fair play, and kindness 
towards every form of life, 
human and sub-human. They 
are quickening and inculcating 
that spirit of chivalry and hu 
manity which characterizes the 
best citizenship of the world, 
whose influence and leading 
will finally put an end to wars. 


Food for Winter Birds 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


HAT do the birds find to eat when 

it is bitterly cold and the ground 
covered with snow in winter? The 
answer, so far as I have been able to 
discover, is that they usually have little 
trouble finding food in abundance, seeds, 
waste grain, wild berries and insects 
mainly. Birds have keen eyes and wits 
and are able to find food where we see 
nothing that might be of use to them. 
In the first place, a valuable source 
of food is the tall weeds one sees almost 
everywhere. Hereabouts, there are sev- 
eral weeds that seem especially desirable. 
The first is the lamb’s-quarters, a tall 
succulent weed that sometimes is used 
for greens. It produces great quanti- 
ties of tiny seeds. All winter long spar- 
rows and other small birds visit these 
weeds and feed upon their minute seeds. 
Another is the amaranth, of which there 
is more than one species, the redroot or 


pig-weed and tumble weed, for example. 
Still another is a species of wild mint, of 
which there are a dozen species. And 
still another is the mullein, though I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
birds as often glean insect foods from 
this tall plant as seeds. The seeds of two 
cultivated plants also are popular, those 
of the asparagus and sunflower. 

Wild berries are another important 
source of food. Here, too, I have found 
that a few species are particularly popu- 
lar in winter. First of these is the wild 
grape, of which there are several species. 
Wild grapes are more or less shriveled in 
winter, but cardinals, bob-whites and 
other birds like them nevertheless. The 
five-leaved ivy is another, and this vine, 
too, is especially popular with the car- 
dinal. Mountain ash berries I find are in 
high favor with the cedar waxwings. 
Then there is the hackberry, which is 
relished by the robin, waxwing and 
others. In fact, the hackberry is the chief 
winter food of the robin and perhaps 
other birds where it is abundant. 


Waste grain is another source of 
food. Haul a load of hay, take a few 
forkfuls of straw from a stack, or move 
a shock of corn and the birds will notice 
what you have done, flock to the place 
and glean some food. 

Almost every move a person makes 
gives some bird a chance to glean a bil 
to eat. Shovel a path and expose the 
ground, and a bird is likely to visit the 
spot and find a few seeds. Move a box 
barrel or shed and expose the barre 
ground and you have provided some bitt 
with a possible source of food. Throw 
sweepings, garbage or a bone outside, 
or cut a tree or chop some wood, aii 
you have given others a helping ham 

Trees, posts, stubs, stumps and evél 
buildings are other sources of food, sine 
birds glean insects, their larvae, pupae 
and eggs from them. Nor must one over 
look the seeds and nuts of trees, all @ 
which are eaten by winter birds. Evel 
the lowly acorn is relished by the bob 
white, red-bellied and red-headed woot 
peckers, blue jay and other birds. 
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Lincoln’s Salute to a Horse 


WAS riding “my” horse when I caught my first 

glimpse of President Lincoln. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Lincoln, he was driving in his carriage to his temporary 
residence, the Soldiers’ Home, writes Johnson Brigham, 
former state librarian of Iowa. It was in the summer of 
1864. I had been promoted from hallboy in the central 
office of the Sanitary Commission to be the chief clerk’s 
first assistant, and one of the perquisites of the position 
happened to be the privilege of riding the chief clerk’s 
horse—a coal-black stallion with « running record on the 
Long Island course. Many regarded the horse as the most 
beautiful horse in the District, and I, at least, knew him 
to be one of the fastest. 

One evening, as I was passing the President’s carriage, 
I was quick to notice that the man who sat leaning for- 
ward with his elbows upon his knees was the President 
himself. He was quite as quick to notice the points of 
the horse I rode, and, out of respect for the noble animal, 
he waved his hand and bowed to the young rider. After 
that informal introduction, he was wont to watch the 
stallion as he pranced or flew past the carriage, and he 
never omitted the salute—which I rightly interpreted as 
a mark of respect for the handsomest horse in the 
District. I afterward learned that the position in which 
I first saw him—his elbows on his knees and his hands 
supporting his head—had become habitual. The break in 
his physical strength had already begun. 

Answers to “The ‘Red’ Birds” puzzle last month: 1. 
Dotterel. 2. Partridge. 3. Redstart. 4. Sandpiper. 5. 
Woodpecker. 6. Killdeer. 7. Dipper. 8. Bowerbird. 9. Blue- 
bird. 10. Redwing. 11. Meadowlark. 12. Fieldfare. 


CONGENIAL COMPANIONS 


Pints 


Safe for the Rest of Her Life 


E. L. VAN DYKE 


ES, unless she foolishly runs away, this may be 

said of “Libby,” pet fawn doe whose sleek beauty 
won many admirers in Chemung County, New York State, 
during the past summer. 

Libby was found near Ithaca—a helpless baby which 
had strayed from her mother. New York State Game 
Warden Harold Powers found her a refuge on the sum- 
mer farm home of J. Bertram Comstock, of Elmira, 
where Mr. Comstock’s 12-year-old son, Michael, took the 
little animal in charge. 


Portrait 
HELEN HASTINGS 


Once we had two collie pups, 
Small and round and bad. 
The way they wrecked the household was 
Indubitably sad. 


And since each mischief once achieved 
Was perpetrated double, 

In recognition of their art 
We called them “Sin” and “Trouble.” 


But now their puppy days are through, 
So dignified they’ve got 
We have, in sheer acknowledgment, 

_ To call them “Rex” and “Spot.” 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


EVERY CHILD’S PET BOOK, Elizabeth 
Trumpp. 


For children who love pets—and what 
child does not?—this seems to be an ideal 
book. Here are described the virtues and 
habits of “Christopher,” the cat; “Lad- 
die,’ the cocker spaniel; “Cuthbert,” the 
canary; “Greta,” the goldfish; “Fritz,” the 
frog; “Sylvester,” the snake; “Myrtle,” 
the turtle; “Gertie,” the guinea pig; ““Mag- 
gie,” the mouse; and “Aloysius,” the alli- 
gator; all accompanied by large illustra- 
tions by Carroll Snell. And, if none of this 
assortment proves to be your perfect pet, 
then there is a final chapter telling about 
many other possible animal companions. 
Much valuable information will be found 
about choosing and keeping such pets. 

88 pp. Decorated boards. $1.50. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 


PAGEANT IN THE SKY, Raymond S. 
Deck. 


Here is “a book of the modern sport of 
bird-watching,” to quote the sub-title. It is 
by a distinguished authority whose scien- 
tific background includes curatorial and 
expedition work in ornithology at the 
Brooklyn Museum and the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Yet here he deals 
not with specimens in glass cages but, from 
practical experience, with the migratory 
birds in the Canadian northwoods, in metro- 
politan parks, and in the jungles of Brazil. 
He says: “Birds are important to every- 
one. To establish this thesis in a thoroughly 
friendly way is the ambition of this book.” 

Mr. Deck, fortunately, is a skilled wild- 
life photographer. No less than forty out- 
standing photographs are reproduced in 
these thrilling pages of bird life. 

268 pp. $3. Dodd, Mead & Company, 
New York. 


DOG TRAINING MADE EASY, Wm. 
Cary Duncan. 


Along with the ever-increasing popu- 
larity of the dog, whose present number is 
estimated by the almost incredible total of 
twelve millions for the whole country 
there comes the desire or request from a 
great many actual or prospective owners 
for information and advice in respect to 
this great and growing canine population. 

Such information is made available by 
this reliable and attractive book whose 
author is the dog editor of Outdoor Life, 
well-known breeder, judge at many shows 
and life-long dog trainer and sportsman. 

Herein may be found in understandable 
language the answers to the many questions 
that are continuously asked. Here are a few 
of the more important subjects that are 
discussed in this work of twenty-five chap- 
ters: “The Breed to Choose,” The “House- 
breaking Bugaboo,” “Good Motor Manners,” 
“Training for Obedience Tests.” From be- 
ginning to end the book will be a valuable 
guide in keeping the dog in health, and 
training it in the way it should grow. It is 
a veritable storehouse of well-ordered in- 
formation. 

Numerous pen _ sketches demonstrate 
training methods most effectively. 


244 pp. $2. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


ALPHABET OF THE SEA, Nelle Caesar. 

While this story of seashells is announced 
as “A Handbook for Children,” it contains 
much information that will appeal to the 
adult who does not know his shells. There 
are more than 25 different forms of sea 
life described, each accompanied by a full- 
page illustration. The author, who has been 
a teacher in the public schools, uses lan- 
guage especially adapted to pupils in the 
intermediate grades. A valuable handbook 
to have along on a trip to the coast. 


114 pp. Cloth. $1.25. The Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston. 


POOR RICHARD’S DOG YARNS, Poor 
Richard, Editor. 

This is a unique anthology of dog verse 
and prose, illustrated by 36 full-page pic- 
tures of dogs and children. One of the 
photographs reproduced is from Our Dumb 
An.mals, all the others from the Harold 
M. Lambert Studios of Philadelphia. In 
addition to such familiar prose as Senator 
Vest’s “Eulogy en the Dog” and Walter 
A. Dyer’s “Prayer for a Pup,” and well- 
known poems by Arthur Guiterman, Anne 
Campbell and others, there are selections of 
both prose and verse from numerous lesser- 
known writers. 

“The book is designed,” says the editor, 
“to drive the brutality out of man and 
serve humanity by bringing the plant of 
kindness to full fruition.” The pages are 
10 5/8 x 8 inches with heavy paper illus- 
trated cover, anc the typography is excel- 
lent. A splendid gift book for any dog 
owner or lover. 

100 pp. $1. Shaw Publishing Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


To a Cricket 


Edna F. B. Parkhurst 


Oh, cricket chirping in the night, 
Where shrubbery is deep 

Below the window of my room, 
You lull me off to sleep! 


“Forget! Forget!” you seem to sing, 
And worries of the day, 
Hushed by the calmness of your tones, 
Slip peacefully away. 


You are my kindly, unseen friend, 
Although you do not know; 

And | send thanks out in the dark 
For comforting me so! 
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Liberal Annuitv Rates q | 


Both of our Societies offer you semi @ 
annually during your lifetime a fixed income ™@ 
on the sum given. Depending upon your age @ 
at the time of the gift, the rate varies from am 
442% to 9% per annum, beginning at age 45, 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and am 
mail. You simply receive your checks afm 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. @ 

Annuity agreements are frequently used tou 
provide for the future years of a loved one 
whose present income is temporary or ineal 
sufficient. 


It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 


No waste of your estate by a willl 
contest. 


* * * * * 


Persons of comparatively small meang 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investmentum 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a william 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 


The management of our invested funds 
a guarantee of the security of these Lif 
Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 18% 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad 
furnish further details. 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Ne 
Massachusetts. Bost Ottice; 180 Lougwoed & 
Address all communications to Bosten. 


TERMS 3 
Postage free to any part 


enue, 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 


All dollaf subscriptions sent direct to the office 
title the sender to membership in either of our timmy 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN ¥ 

THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIEER 

OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 5S. P. C. A, F 

Aetive Life $100 00 Active Annual $108 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual Gi 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual ‘ 
Children’s $0 75 

Checks and other payments may be sent to 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood A 
Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor had 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
our Society is “The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and 
that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to the American Humane Education Society), the sum 

dollars, (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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